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^t-U'^-i^tj;* 't^:. t^-.i-c kr.c^'i^^i-^jlgv tc c-iv*?icj: l-^tter :;e>^C'^vi Tr^wtic--. jir.-^ 

:-:3vc r'::turj.ty- Thi^ sbjiiCti-res arte tD fcmilat^, ass*^^^* ^ii-d r^j?- 

^»-ar j/i ir; -.stuiil '--i'icaticr^I ^ais other th^in traditicnal 3c^c*Hnic ^ii^ievie- 

for the 5i^^--i.*:n-'.r-t of w^Dl^c«55it s:>ci^l* individual, ar-d int-ei^^tsrscnal 
ai^-'^r^srv- The 5ch:>Dl Crgmlzaticn rrc-gran is curr^jntly conc^rrr.-^ vith 
'^utj.^rit-/- ^'-r-txil ;^ractui:^is, task str^-ctures, r-^ward systexss, ar>d T*f-i-r 
grcuj -rc-ers-:^^ ir, a::hc^oIs. It has produiirei >'i lar7»^-**-cal*3i ^tiidv t^f 
offC'jts t£ ^jc-n ->/r;C'C;is# has d*r^ei«>ed tha Tearr^s-^S^-^-Tcurr^^-E'.-rit (T'lJT} 
ir-arr"-ic:ti*r«il :rc^v^^ fox teaching varicizs s"ahjects in eler^^sntary 
::'-c:vr*iir:* ^.c:j^Ai:*m aT.l t x*">tlncvd a ccGi:nt^2;riz<^d sy^t^ for school -vid^j 
attvr.ij^r.c*, r-cr-it-r ir-'3. ih^3r Careers rrogran ffcra^^rly Careers and Curricala} 
h^^-^i* itu2 v;:^rh u|sri a t:^;eor-.* of care^ i2^valoi-x%nt. It J^as dvv^lt;j:-»^i-a 
rc-lf-a-inir-i^t-^rc-d 'xcaticj^ai ^^laidariO^i devic«i and 4i s^lf-dirc-cted ^ar*--*2r 
tro-txiJ^ to ^-xcr^Qtc vocatioj^al d^velDr^ent and to fo^t^^x satisfvir-9 oirric^alar 
di-::ir>icn3 for high ^^i-^c-oi, college^ and adult rcf illations - 

Th:^ rcjC'rt, rrcxared by th^ Schools and i^aimritr/ trogridri^ oc^nin'-^s 
th^ -/:iiioity of tnv ^ork 'Irri^.n^cion, ^elf -reliance^ Social Comitr.t:nt^ 
-nd ToIcrCir.cc ci^^!:.-^!^^ of tho Psychor.tycial ?2at^jrity Inventor'/- 



-^^z tr;*j I^sycnosDciiii Jiaturity iTnrentcry. si2bscalas are Kcri. OrieTitaticn^ 

r-^if-rttliuT-Cfi^ -^i/ciai CcsCTifcncnt and ToierariCC. Teachers In-IB} i£<^ri* ^h*::d 
to r.^ninate the t^jree students yho a*-erc -cost liiie- aiid the threi; stiidenta 
^•ho verc *i*5ast verbal descriptiti^ns of these traits, linear ^l^jventh 

^rad^ r.tuderits (r*=190) tock Fom C of the Psychosocial Maturity Inventory. 
Th^i rs^ults r^T licate previous findings that stsbscaies of the Inventory 
discririinatt students rated by teachers as highly nature from other titudents. 
Tr,r^ resalts extex^d earlier findings by showing that when a criterion ^roup 
of reason^le size is obtained, three of the four si^scales also dis-^rininate 
:5t4id^cnts nariied z^s least nature fron students not so designatc^d. 
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As rart of an cr-going xtffcrt to dencnstrate tSie criterion valid- 
ity of the csychcsocial snaturity subscales, this study cxanines the relaticn- 
rhii. c^tveen t^^acher c^cecticns of siabjects' behavior on critjcrion traits 
and tJ.Qse subjects* scor^ on th-e Psychospcial Maturity Inventcrv. 7l;c 
conceit of T.sr/chcsocial riaturit^^ described Greenber^er and Sjfrensen 
lVjl4) , idcntifi^ss nine aspects of saturity. Ihese are: Vork Orientation^ 
$-;lf-rC:lxance and Identity —aspects of individual adequacy; Comunication 
TkHIs, Enlightened Trust and Itnowledge of Major Itoles — aspects of inter- 
f ersonal adequacy; and Social CoraiitKent- Tolerance and €$K5nn<fSS to 
3ocio-?olitical Change — ^a3F>ects of social adequacy. Hhose nine attribute 
hav^i been cceraticnalized as nine separate self -report subscales vhich 
cccxrise the Psydiosocial Maturity Inventory. 

Frcv^ious studies of the vaiiditv of the csvchosocial maturitv 
subscaies have demonstrated in elenentary and high school age youngstc-rs 
a th-^ory-predicted developmental increase in maturity with age (Creenberger^ 
Knerr^ xCnerr and Brown, 1974). The psychosocial maturity subscales hav^ 
also been shown to be independent of social desirability (Greenberger, 
^tnerr, Vsierr and Brown/ 1974). Other validity^ studies at the senior high 
school and college levels have shown that the Individual Adequacy Scale 
and its conponent subscales {5?ork Orientation, Self-reliance and Identity) 
aro rositively related to measures of self-esteen and personal adjustment 
{Josselson/ Greenberger and McConochiO/ 1975). The Social Adequ^jcy Scale 



3r.a its conxcr-i^it si:iMales |Soci**l Cc/rmitcK^t, Toleraiscc -and Cj^j:c;r,i; to 
OiHT^^^} ha'v 5>e<::n £ci:nd to diucriniriatc college students engaged in :;oc?al 
acticn crojcrcts fr^ lizccc not so enqaq&i {Eond^ Jcssclson, Greuni^^^r^tr^ «2irjd 
Mcwcnochie^ 1^74). 

another st-^iay of the validity of the psychosocial maturity 
scales atterrted to relate fifth graders* scores on these scales to teachers' 
ratings of then cn the criterion traits (Josselscn# Creenbergtjr and ?2cConachie^ 
1374). For all si±^scales except 3'rust, students whose teachers rated then 
a^ "wxy m:ch like" the criterion-relevant trait-description scored higher 
vn the corresponding PSH sutscalo than did siabjects whose teachers did not 
so rate then. Thxs finding suggested that the PSM stabscaJLes did reflect 
greater nati2rit\^^ observable by teachers, in eight of the nine aroas. "This 
study further found, how-over, that, with the exception of the Social Coranit- 
nent and Change subscales, students whose teachers rated then low on, or 
"very nuch unlilie," the criterion trait were not significantly different in 
t}*eir PSM scores frra students who were not rated low- It was suggested 
that this result night be due ^ the skewed distribution of teachers* ratings. 
Teachers were twice as likely to rate students extrenely high on a trait as 
to rate then extrenely low. The researchers felt, therefore, that inrosing 
d fixed di::,triJ:ution on the raters would provide a isore rigorous test of the 
P^M suhscales* seening inability to detect children whom teac?iers r«*gard as 
low in isaturity- 

The present study has two objectives. The first is to replicate 
the finding that the PSM subscales are related to teacher perceptions of 
the rresence of students' jnaturity-relevant behavior. The second is to test 



thQ i:ypot3aesis th^t the PSM sia2:^iraies can ciscrininate students vhosa 
t^chcxs iSentify ^ lew in siatarity-rclcvant J>e3iavicrs v^en teachers are 
forced to rate scrsc students in this category, 'those hypotheses^ in the 
J. resent stxcr/, are focusecS cn four PS:^ si&sc:ales^ chosen to reflect those 
behaviors that teachers arc siost liicly to cbserve directly^ namelyr Kor5> 
Crientaticn^ Self-reliance^ Tolerance and Social Coamitssent. 

Xethods and Procedures 

Hhe entire 11th grade class of a szall urban high school, con- 
sisting of 190 students, was ashed to respond to the Psychosocial Jiaturity 
Inventory. Eighteen teachers vho taught 11th grade students vere also 
ashiid to conplete a "noaination*' fc^ia. H^is questionnaire ashed teachers 
to give the names of three 11th grade students vho vere •*iaost like*" 5nd 
"least like" se\'en PSH-related trail: descriptions- ^ree of these trait 
Sescripticns tacr>ed dinensions of ^Jorh Orientation: (a) "A student vho 
vorks hard at a task and keeps working until he/she gets it done. Soraeonf? 
who is persistent in his vork"; {b3"A stud^t who always^^ands work in 
conpleted and cn tine. Soraeone who is conscientious about bis work"; and 
(0)"^ student who really likes to work. Someone who takes pleasure in 
working." Two aspects of Self-reliance were included: (a) "A student who 
rakes important decisions on his/her own. Someone who is self-reliant"; 
and (b) "A student who will express his/her ideas even thougb other people 
nay disagree. Soneone who does not always need group approval." One trait 
description identified high Social Coinmitrient: "A student who relinquishes 
self-interest to work for group goals." And one trait description called 



for naaes of socially tolerant and intolerant students: ""Soiieone w!io 
gets along veil with people of different backgroui>ds or beliefs." students 
notsinated at least once by at least one teacher were considered "high*" in 
the relevant traits while students noninated low at least once by any one 
teacher were considered "lew-" in only one instance was a subject nomi-- 
nated as both high and low in any given category. These noninations were 
discarded frcn the sanyple. 

JResults and Discussion 

» 

, Students -s^o were rated by teachers as high on one of the four 
PSM traitS/ Work Orientation {n=52) , Self-reliance (n=45) , Tolerance (n=28) 
and Sociatl Cocaaitnent (n=24) , were significantly higher in their scores on 
the corresponding PSM subscale than those not rated high. At the low end^ 
students who were rated low by their teachers in Work Orientation {n=29) / 
Self-reliance {n=32) ^d Social Coranitment {n=9) scored significantly lower 
on the corresponding PSM subscale than students not rated low- There weire 
no significant differences, however, for Tolerance.^ Tables 1 and 2 present 
those data. 



- Tables, 1 and 2 Here 



note that even with a forced-distribution procedure . for nomi- 
nating students, the distribution is again skewed in the direction of 
nominating "winners'* rather than "losers." 
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The results replicate previous findings that students whose 

teachers perceive then as high in Work Orientajbion, Self-reliance / Tolerance 

and Social Conroitnent score higher on these PSM subscales. This provides 

further evidence that these -PSM subscales have criterion validity; i.e.,^. 

# 

they are tapping traits that are expressed in behavior. 

Use of the forced-distribution •'nomination" procedure also demon- 
strates that when teachers can be made to identify a reasonable number of 
students as low in a PSM attribute, these students can be discriminated 
from other students with the PSM subscales. For Work Orientation and 
Self-reliance, where most teachers gave names of students who seemed poor 
workers or dependent on group support, nominated students were found to be 
^significantly different from non-nominated students in their PSM subscale 
score. Although significant results are found at the low end of Social 
Consnitment, this result must be viewed cautiously since only nine students 
comprise the "low" group. The failure of the low Tolerance group to sig- 
nificantly differ from others is probably due in part' to the small ri in the 
group: teachers were eitheif unwilling or unable, to name more than twelve 
students whose behavior could, be deemed .intolerant. 

^ These data seem to indicate, therefore, that where a criterion 
group of reasonable size is obtained, the PSM subscales can discriminate 
both students who are high and students who are low in maturity- related 
behavior from other students. 
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Sunanary 

Four psychosocial maturity subscales — W6rk Orientation/ Self- 
reliance. Social Commitment and Tolerance — were investigated in relation 
to teachers* perceptions of students* behavior in these areas. Students 
nominated as high and students nominated as low in Work Orientation, Self- 
reliance and Social Coniaitment obtained significantly different subscale 
scores from other students, and from each other, in the expected direction. 
Students nominated as high in Tolerance scored significantly higher on the 
Tolerance scale than those not rated high. 

These findings replicate, previous findings obtained on a sample 
of younger children, which show ^hat the PSM subscales can discriminate 
students whose teachers ratetheir behavior as high in maturity from other 
students. These findings further extend the criterion validity of three 
PSM subscales by demonstrating that the subscales differentiate subjects 
rated low in PSM traits from subjects not rated low. 



Tible 1 



Coasgpariscn of Ifean PSM Scores of Students 
i^oiainated High with Other Students 





High 


Other 


r 




2.92 (n=523 


2^m (n=::138} 






3.37 (n=45) 


3.12 (n^l45} 


10.91** 




3.36 {n=24) 


3.06 (n=166} 


6.47* 




3.36 {n=28) 


3.12 (n=162) 





**p<-Dl 



Table 2 



Coo^rison of Mean FSN Scores of Students 
^ Koninated Low with Other Students 


FSM Scales 


Low 


Other 


F 


Work Orientaticn 


2-53 {n=29) 


2-7S (n>161) 


6-11* 


Self-Heiiance 


3.02 (n=32) 


3-21 Cn=i58) 


4-66* 


Social Connitaent 


2.74 {n-9) 


3-13 {n=181) 


5-24* 


Tolerance 


2-97 {n=12) 


3.16 (n=178) 


KS 



*pC05 
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